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After Moscow—What? 


The Moscow agreements laid down a broad basic 
policy of international cooperation. They deserve 
to be taken at their face value as a pledge of good 
faith, and to warn that the whole job is not done is 
not to imply any belittling of their accomplishments. 

Many additional steps must be taken to make 
that cooperation a reality with promises of perma- 
nence, and these steps are likely to put the good 
intentions of the U. S. to severe tests. Questions 
unanswered by the Moscow agreements include both 
political and economic issues. A Russian mission is 
expected to arrive in the U. S. soon to negotiate on 
economic problems. Establishment of a European 
Advisory Commission, a direct result of the Moscow 
agreements, to discuss specific issues that may arise 
during and after the war may prove to be one of 
the most important accomplishments at Moscow, 
and its actions deserve to be watched. 

On the home front a number of issues are coming 
up immediately which may have a bearing on the 
effectiveness of the Moscow conference, such as the 
authorization for funds for U. S. participation in the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration, the investigation of lend-lease and the re- 
peal of the discriminations against Chinese in immi- 
gration laws. In the not too distant future we may 
be called upon to approve decisions concerning in- 
ternational trade and financial policies. 

These are some of the many hurdles which must 
be taken prior to the establishment of an international 
organization if it is to succeed. 


The Poll Tax Issue 


The issue involved in the controversy over the 
anti-poll tax bill is likely to be confused in the heat 
of the filibuster that threatens in the Senate. The 
issues are much wider and more significant than the 
merit or demerit of the poll tax itself. It involves 
the whole question of the relation of the national 
government to the states. 
~ Only a few Senators will contend that the poll tax 
as a prerequisite for’ voting is sound in principle. 
The few who argue on that ground are ill-advised 
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since the weight of the evidence is against them. 
Only 8 states retain the poll tax as a prerequisite for 
voting. Many others had it at one time or another, 
but have repealed their laws. 

Some proponents of repeal of the poll tax as a 
prerequisite for voting in national elections will 
argue that it is an unfair discrimination against 
Negroes. It would be more accurate to say that it 
discriminates against the very poor. Poll taxes in 
the 8 southern states may have been intended in fact 
to discriminate against Negroes, but they apply 
equally to members of all races. 

Repeal of the poll tax will not permit Negroes 
equality of opportunity in the elections of these 
southern states because of discriminations against 
them in primary laws. In these one-party states 
the primary is actually the election and Negroes 
in many instances are not allowed to vote in it. 

The one sound argument against federal action 
in this field is the one of invasion of the rights of the 
states, contrary to the provisions of the Constitution. 
Opinion among constitutional lawyers is divided. 

The bill raises the question of how far the Con- 
gress can go in determining the qualifications of 
electors, which under the Constitution is determined 
by the states. The proponents of the bill contend 
that a poll tax is not a true test of the qualifications 
of a person to vote, but a restriction on the exercise 
of the franchise. They claim that the Congress can- 
not set qualifications for voters but that it can de- 
termine whether those set by the states are in fact 
qualifications and not restrictions. The opponents 
claim that a poll tax is a bona fide qualification, and 
that if the Congress can repeal it, the Congress can 
go as far as it likes in control of national elections. 
If the bill passes, the Supreme Court will probably 
decide which side on this constitutional question is 
right. 


Will the Price Line Hold? 


All the makings of an unmanageable inflationary 
spiral are evident in Washington today. There are 
few indications that the Administration can now suc- 
ceed in “holding the line” as of September 15, 1942 
as it was authorized to do under the amendments to 
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the Price Control Act. How far the line will be 
breached cannot be determined at this time. There 
is grave doubt as to whether it can be held at all. 

The success of the coal miners in winning their 
case through strikes has stimulated other unions 
to denounce the Little Steel formula and to seek 
further wage increases. Congress is likely to over- 
ride the Administration on railroad labor wage rates. 
It is about to throw out subsidy payments as a means 
of keeping prices down. Its action against subsidies 
not only throws out the so-called roll-back program 
through which the cost of living was reduced during 
the summer months, but would raise the market 
price of other farm commodities. The Congress 1s 
making no attempt to hold the inflation line through 
taxes heavy enough to draw off excess purchasing 
power or to reduce the amount of government bor- 
rowing—both threatening inflationary factors. 

The cost of living will go up if subsidies are 
thrown out. Organized labor, already restive, will 
press for increases in wage rates to keep pace with 
the rising cost of living, which if granted will push 
prices up still higher. 

Administration officials have indicated that they 
cannot expect to hold wages down, if prices are 
forced up by the farm bloc. Employers in war in- 
dustries do not oppose wage increases; they even 
seek them as a means of attracting scarce labor and 
the government pays the bill. There can be only one 
end to such competition, a considerable price in- 
crease. Once increases start coming rapidly, the 
chance of keeping them within bounds is rather 
slight. 


Purpose of Lend-LeaseQuestioned 


As the war tension lessens Congressional guns are 
being turned on lend-lease. It remains to be seen 
whether proposed investigations will be for the pur- 
pose of inquiring into questions of waste and legality 
of expenditures or whether it will be used to try to 
gain economic advantages as payment for goods 
and services rendered in a common cause. 

Part of the current criticism of British use of lend- 
lease materials rests on the belief that they have been 
used to gain a long run economic advantage for 
Britain. A struggle for advantage between Great 
Britain and the U. S. at this time might have dis- 
astrous effects both on the war and on postwar co- 
operation. 

The Truman Committee report of October 25 sug- 
gests that if Britain cannot tap her own petroleum 
resources because of shipping shortage or pay dol- 
lars for our aid, we might consider asking payment 
in transfer of ownership of an equivalent portion of 


her petroleum reserves. It also suggests acquiring 
rights in deposits of British owned mineral resources. 
Other Congressional sources suggest that the U. S. 
take over airfields constructed on British territory 
with lend-lease funds. 

A report on reverse lend-lease aid from the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, submitted to Congress 
on November 11, shows that as of June 30, 1943, the 
Empire had expended some $1.7 billion in reverse 
lend-lease aid. These figures may be misleading 
because the only basis of dollar comparison is the 
official exchange rates which may not always be an 
accurate reflection of values in terms of purchasing 
power, materials, and man-hours. It is an under 
rather than an over estimate. This figure does not 
take into account the transfer of raw materials, com- 
modities and foodstuffs which Britain has been in- 
cluding in reverse lend-lease during the summer and 
which previously were purchased by U. S. agencies. 

Under the original Lend-Lease Act the terms and 
conditions of lend-lease aid were to be determined 
by the President and “the benefit to the United States 
may be payment or repayment in kind or property, 
or any other direct or indirect benefit which the 
President deems satisfactory.” Subsequently agree- 
ments were made with lead-lease countries providing 
for reverse lend-lease and broad principles of repay- 
ment. It was agreed that these nations would “join 
with the United States in working toward some of 
the economic conditions which are a prerequisite 
to a secure peace.” 

In his latest report the President stated that the 
great benefit which the U. S. has received from the 
program has been the pooling of resources and the 
combined effort of the United Nations against the 
Axis countries. It is doubtful whether Congress 
will share this view. Comments of Senators recently 
returned from the war fronts do not indicate it, and 
the Truman report seems to deny the original con- 
cept of lend-lease as a means of promoting our na- 
tional defense when it states that “lend-lease was 
never intended as a device to shift a portion of their 
war costs to us, but only as a realistic recognition 
that they did not have the means with which to pay 
for materials they needed.” 

The last war may have taught us that we cannot 
collect war debts in dollars and that we did not want 
to collect them in goods which competed with our 
own. But, if we can us lend-lease to gain what we 
consider long run economic advantages, will we 


‘cease to consider it a pool to which all of our allies 


have contributed for the defeat of a common enemy? 
U. S. actions in regard to repayment of lend-lease 
may show our attitude toward international coopera- 
tion more accurately than a Senate resolution. 
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